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dreamt of, would follow. The Germans had worked for twenty
years, now let the French work for the next hundred years. An
S.S. officer, who was drinking at the bar in the company of a private,
joined in. In his view it was very fine to live as luxuriously as the
French had lived, but that wasn't the right thing to do. Life wasn't
meant for that. "Really," t said, "so you don'l behove in a high
standard of living? I thought that one of the reasons Germany was
waging war was that she wanted to live well, too." aWe weren't
speaking of Germany," he said. "We were speaking of the French."
You couldn't reason with them. There was one law, one moral
principle for them and another for the French and the rest of the
world. That point of view was put to me even more clearly by a
younj* soldier from the SudetenlancL I le came into Joe's when [ was
with Nona and Robert and Pedro. We talked and ho asked his
innumerable questions, and was horrified to find, out: that in our
small party there was an American, a Spaniard and a Hungarian.
"This is all wrong," he exclaimed. "All those, different nationali-
ties. People should stay in their own cxumtrios." f smiled. "So
nobody should travel! You want to stop travelling. Hverybody to
stay at home, what?" "You'll sec the Kiluvr will stop it." "Hut, of
course, when we all stay in our respective, countries there, will be
only the Germans who'll travel, what?" "Naturally. We worked
for that. Now we're fighting for that." lie was a kindly fellow and
he offered me a Woodbine. Then he said in a commiserating voice,
"What a pity for you that you aren't a German."
But my finances were again overshadowing everything else. No
puppies left to sell and, wliich was much worse, Dodo was getting
siclc. I took her to the nearest vet. lie said there was nothing
serious the matter with her, but she must takti medicine because
she had a sort of infection. A new drain on my empty purse. I got
the medicine and it made Dodo sadder. She wore a .shroud of
sadness.
It was getting on towards evening, and with hoots and raking up
the dust German cars were coming up. German soldiers*were
walking about with their cameras, and a great mob of hawkers were
selling them postcards, water-colours, tin Killol Towers and other
souvenirs. The Germans were industriously buying. I sat with
Nona and Robert, who was beginning to like the Germans. He
admired their manners. The stiff Prussian politeness appealed to
him. The way they clicked their heels, bowed to each other before
raising their glasses, and their courteous treatment of the defeated.
There was something to be said for the latter. I'd seen a party of
German officers sitting outside the Cadet de Gascogne, and a French-